GOURGAUD
(you will go away.) The general thinks he hears "wus vous en rirez" (you will laugh at it), and sees a halcyon opportunity for righteous wrath. " Although Your Majesty is habitually harsh to me, this is too much. I trust you do not mean what you are saying/' Then there is an explanation, and the ruffled plumes are momentarily smoothed. So proceeds this one-sided, cat-and-dog life. Everything that Napoleon says and does is a grievance. When Las Cases has gone, the Montholons lurk behind everything; they are the root of all evil. Nothing can be more wearisome, more irritating, than this wrong-headed record. So the reader welcomes the inevitable catastrophe. After one of these scenes, in which, on Gourgaud's own showing, he is entirely in the wrong, he begs Bertrand to " organize his departure/' But still he delays. Before he goes lie must challenge Montholon, and Mme. de Mon-tholon is so near her confinement that he fears to agitate her. Within a week, however, of the request to Bertrand the child is born. That very day (Jour-gaud declares to Bertrand that the moment has come to challenge Montholon. Nine years has he been with the Emperor (here follows the inevitable record of his services), and he is to be sacrificed to the Montholons. "Ah, marshal, the Emperor has been a great general, but what a hard heart \" Still he waits a week. Then he has an interview with Napoleon, and declares his deadly intentions. "Behold my hair, which I have not cut for months, nor will cut until I am revenged/' The Emperor says that he is a brigand, nay, an assassin, if he menaces Montholon, but that Montholon will kill him. So much the better, says Gourgaud; it is better to die with honor
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